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THE EXCAVATIONS AT CYRENE : FIRST CAM- 
PAIGN, 1910-11 



When the irad^ for the excavation of Cyrene was granted, 
in May, 1910, 1 at oace went out to look over the country more 
carefully than had been possible on my previous trips. An ac- 
count of this journey has already been printed,* and monthly 
reports were prepared and submitted, describing the progress 
of the work from October, 1910, to May, 1911. In the fol- 
lowing pages I shall give a resume of the year's results and 
suggest what we hope to accomplish the coming season. The 
reports by the other members of the staff will deal in greater 
detail with certain aspects of the work. It is possible that 
their views and mine may not coincide, though, as we are 
working together in the closest sense, I do not foresee any 
serious divergencies of opinion. Whether there are or not, 
my companions will enjoy the same freedom and opportunities 
for expressing their views that I have. 

It is not to be supposed that this or following annual reports 
will be in any sense the final word on our discoveries; there 
are, however, many reasons which make it advisable to put 
before both the learned and the interested public, as quickly 
as possible, an account of our progress. One reason is that 
those who had the courage to make possible' this undertaking 
may be enabled to realize immediately that the fear which was 
felt by many that the local difficulties would be too great for 
us to overcome, was unfounded, and also to recognize that the 
value of the results attained this first year more than justifies 
the continuance of the excavations. Still another reason, in 
my view a more important one, is that such work as we have 
undertaken embraces far greater interests than those that con- 
cern merely the Institute which supports it or the men who 

' " From liengazi to Cyrene," BiiUetin, Vol. II, pp. 57-67. 
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carry it on. We are working for that larger group, that 
world-wide Academy of men and women who searcli the Past 
for the knowledge which may aerve a8 the rungs of the Jacob's 
ladder that leads us to the Future. The prompt publication of 
results of excavation enables scholars everywhere to help the 
workers by suggestion and criticism, and enriches the world at 
once with the knowledge of such objects of beauty and interest 
as may be brought to light. There is no possible justification 
for treating an excavation as thoagh it were a South African 
diamond mine. Such publication is all the more important for 
our undertaking because under present conditions few scholars 
can command the time or care to tak« the risk necessary for a 
visit to Cyrene. But as the years roll by and as the Arabs of 
the neighborhood learn that, foolish as our work may seem to 
them, we have nevertheless no intention of trying to force 
Christian principles or manners upon them, and as the inSu- 
ence of the new and promising Turkish Government is felt, I 
believe the country will become as safe as Syria. Meanwhile 
there are many difficulties to surmount. The first of these is 
to find men of adequate training who are willing to give up 
the comforts and certainties of easy progress along the paths 
of academic life for the trials and risks that are not to be 
escaped in a wild land. The dearth of volunteers for our work 
from the Schools of the Institute and the American Academy 
in Rome is a disappointment. 

Our staff the past season consisted of Herbert Fletcher De 
Cou, Joseph Clark Hoppin, Charles Densmore Curtis, and 
Lawrence Mott, Americans, and Dr. Arthur F. Sladden,* an 
Englishman. Our assistants were Victor Camilleri, Daniele, 
his brother, and George Morgan. The first named was inter- 
preter and most helpful aid. He had accompanied me on other 
journeys, and is a man in whom I have every confidence. 

' Unfortanat«lf , Dr. Sladden, whose Report on the medical work b published 
la this BiiUeCtrt, cannot go out with us for the second campa^ ; his place will 
be taken by an English physician, Dr. Henry RoUinBon. The archaeological 
staff for the season of 1911-12 will consist of J. U. Hoppin, C. D. Curtis, an 
epigraphist not yet selected, and Manfred Buehlmann, a (lerman architect ex- 
perienced in the interpretation ot remains of ancient buildings through work 
with Wiegand at Miletus. The generosity ot James Loeb, Esq., enables us to 
secure the services of Mr. Buehlmann at Cyrene. 
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PLATE XLIX 



ACROPOLIS, SEEN FROM THE NORTHEAST 
(Behind the willows is the Fountain) 



WADY ON SOUTH SIDE OF THE ACROPOLIS. LOOKING WEST 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT CTBENE 148 

Daniele joined us after the work was started and acted most 
efficiently as foreman. Morgan, whose services we were en- 
abled to have through the kindness of Mr. J. L. Mott, Jr., of 
New York, was the best camp servant I ever ^lad. To all these 
men the Institute and I personally owe much, for their earnest- 
ness of purpose and their steadiness under unusual and very 
trying circumstances alone made it possible to carry on the 
work successfully. 

The archaeological work was divided between De Cou, Hop- 
pin, Curtis, and myself, each of us taking charge of one or 
another group of diggers, and at the end of the day writing 
his part of the log and labelling and cataloguing the various 
objects belonging to the department in his care. De Cou 
had as hia province the bronzes and inscriptions ; Hoppin, the 
vases ; Curtis, the lamps, terra-cottas, and coins, in addition to 
the commissariat ; I took charge of the sculptures and any odds 
and ends there might be, and after De Cou's death I had his 
work also. It is a rare fortune to be associated with so self- 
sacrificing and unselfish friends and helpers. De Cou was a 
model to us In all things gentle or pertaining to scholarship ; 
Dr. Sladden's devotion when we were sick was unlimited ; Mott 
manned to produce good photographs in the most uncomfort- 
able surroundings ; Curtis never lost patience or failed to try 
to make tinned food taste like the product of a Gordon bleu; 
Hoppin unceasingly sought to find work he could do to relieve 
the rest of us. 

Of De Cou this is the place to speak more at length, tor 
never again shall we have his aid and inspiration. To the 
chivalry of a mediaeval knight he added the deep learning and 
broad outlook of a true scholar. Words cannot picture him to 
those who knew him not, and give hut a sad satisfaction to ua 
who loved and admired him. But though his sweet and gentle 
presence no longer is with us to cheer and to inspire, his blood 
has added a new grace to the asphodel where it blows among 
the sleeping ruins of Cyrene, and his spirit has entered into 
our efforts to bring the work to such conclusion that he would 
himself have said "Well done." Rarely does the pleasant 
study of the classic world demand such sacrifice as this, and 
the Institute will never forget his unselfishness and integrity. 
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The facta concerning the murder of Mr. De Cou on March 11, 
1911, have already been set forth in this SuUetin, but I wish 
to emphasize the following statement. The Arabs who com- 
mitted the murder had never had any relations or dealings 
whatever with us ; they did not belong to the neighborhood, 
but were hired and sent from more than fifty miles away to 
commit murder. As to the instigators of the crime, it need 
only be said that among all the foreigners settled in the 
Cyrenaica, and the natives with whom I talked, I have never 
heard a contradiction of the report which was general at the 
time in the country from Cyrene to Tripoli, To this subject 
I may return in the future. 

On October 3, 1910, we started from Malta with Mr. Alli- 
son v. Armour, who, with his accustomed generosity, had turned 
his yacht into a freighter and had laden her with the stores 
which were to last us several months. On this first trip only 
Dr. Sladden, Mott, and I accompanied him. We went to 
Eengazi to see His Excellency Murad Fuad, the Governor, 
and J. F. Jones, Esq., the British Consul; then to Derna to 
call on the Kaimakam, Mukbil Bey. Finally we disembarked 
at Marsa Sousa (the ancient Apollonia, port of Cyrene) on 
October 11. Mr. Armour turned back that night to Malta to 
bring the rest of the party and the remainder of the stores. 
On October 20 he returned, but owing to bad weather was 
unable to unload the supplies till the twenty-seeond. I had 
meanwhile been up to Cyrene, pitched the tents in which we 
were to live till we could put up the portable house which we 
had brought from England, and had had several talks about 
our work with Salah el Mehdawy, the head of the guard, the 
Mudir, Hassan by name, some of the sheikhs, and others. 

On October 24 we were all at Cyrene, and the camp was 
established ; the digging began on October 29. The interven- 
ing days were fully occupied with constant conferences between 
myself and Salah el Mehdawy and Hadj Said Nedjim, an Arab 
sent from Bengazi to act as Commissioner until the arrival of 
the permanent Commissioner from Constantinople. The latter, 
as it happened, did not arrive for several months. Salah and 
Hadj Said were also having many consultations with the Arab 
sheikhs, but would not allow me to be present or to confer with 
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CORRIDOR. LOOKING WEST 



CORRIDOR, LOOKING EAST 
(P. 150) 
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WALL OF CX>RR1D0R, SHOWING CONSTRUCTION 
(View taken at foot of west stairs) 



HEATING APPARATUS 
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MUDIR HADI SAOUAN EFFENDI 

(Pp. 145, 147. A Mudir Is the head man of a village, appointed by the Ottoman 

Government. He has the combined duties of sheriff and tax-collector) 
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the sheikhs niyaelf. It was oot till many weeks had passed 
that I realized the tme inwardoess of these maDy meetings. 
Then it became clear that Salah and Hadj Said bad not been 
able to convince themselves of our good faith, and had also 
unqneetjonably sought to utilize our desire to employ the 
natives in a way to strengthen their own relations witi the 
Arabs, by making the latter think all decisions in regard 
to the work depended not on me but on them. There were 
probably other reasons, which need not be detailed. 

It was plain from the first that the feeling of the natives had 
been affected by the stories which had been spread about ns 
since I had left Cyrene the preceding July. One of these tales 
was that we wished to colonize and settle at Cyrene. Consid- 
ering the well-known Italian feeling^ and the strange atti- 
tude of the Committee sent to the country by the Jewish Ter- 
ritorial Organization a couple of years previously, the Arabs 
are not to be blamed for believing this rumor. But still more 
fooliBh, so fantastic, in fact, that it is surpiising even an nn- 
edncated Arab should have lent ear to them, were the reports 
that our true purpose was not to dig the ruins, but to mine for 
sulphur and sink wells for petroleum. Had the energy dis- 
played in cultivating falsehood about us been turned towards 
simple truth, both Turk and Arab would be apt to smile less 
at that beautiful Western phrase "benevolent assimUation." 
These false reports were the main cause, I believe, of the fre- 
quent shots fired at our tents and house during the first months. 
Later in the year, when Hadj Saouan Effendi was Mudir, the 
former wretched incumbent of that office having been degraded 
and sent away, when Haidar Bey, the permanent Commissioner, 
bad arrived, and when the sheikhs had formed the habit of 
conferring with me personally, our relations with the Arabs 
became as easy «e possible. 

The most puzzling problem at first was how to choose the 
workmen. There were ten sheikhs, each of whom thought he 
had a right to demand employment for some of his followers. 
After much talk of the kind that drove Omar Khayyam to 
despondency, I decided that it would be best, for the time, 

' Ezpremed, for example, in tbe book of Senator Giacomo de Martino, Otrene 
e Cartagine (Bologna, IHOB). 
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to follow the advice of Salah el Mehdawy and Hadj Said and 
to take some of the followers of each sheikh and to pay them 
at the high rate of 10 piastres (about thirty cents) a day. The 
reason why I agreed to this high rate was that I wished to con- 
vince the Arahs as soon as possihle of the advantages to be de- 
rived from our presence ; one reason they demanded it was that 
reports had come to them from Bengazi that if they refused to 
work for us, and forced us to depart, our concession would be 
taken up by Italians who would pay them one mejidie (about 
$1.00) a day. The sheikhs undertook to act as overseers, and 
to be responsible for the tools ; they were also to be paid. The 
sheikhs, in addition, took a percentage of each man's wages; 
but this was a matter which did not concern me. The local 
government officials were very desirous that my payment to the 
sheikhs should remain a secret. Their reasons for this are best 
known to themselves. It seemed to me entirely reasonable to 
pay the sheikhs for the work they undertook to do. 

The work commenced, as I have said, on October 29. We 
had about 100 workmen, and started to dig on the west side of 
the hill above the Fountain (Plate XLIX). This hill is, I 
am convinced, the true Acropolis. My reasons are: references 
in Pindar, vague though they may be ; the presence of the foun- 
tain ; the fact that on three sides this height is precipitous, 
while the fourth is decidedly steep, whereas all other hills in 
the neighborhood are of easy approach ; and finally the fact 
that it is completely surrounded by walls. We began close to 
the walls of the city on a broad terrace which we hoped to find 
barren of ancient remains and so useable as a dump for the 
earth from the top of the hill whither I meant to shift the 
workmen as soon as this terrace was tested. 

Everything went smoothly that day, but on the next our 
troubles began. When I was calling the roll the second 
morning, I was interrupted by Hadj Said, who told me he had 
promised the sheikhs to change the workmen that day, and 
furthermore, to change them every two days. The sheikhs 
desired this in order that all their followers might have a share 
in the money that was to be earned. While I was discussing 
with Hadj Said and making him understand that the principle 
involved was quite impossible and that he was entirely outside 
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ROADWAY RUNNING NORTH TOWARD CITY WALL 
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PLATE LVl 



ROADWAY ON WEST SIDE OF EXCAVATION 



NORTHERN END OF ROADWAY 

(P. i^; 
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HALL BEHIND COLONNADE BUILDINGS. LOOKING NORTHEAST 



FOUNDATIONS SOUTH OF COLONNADE BUILDINGS 
(December 22. 19101 
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his rights in making any arrangemente whatever without my 
sanction, the workmen began to quarrel. The soldiers inter- 
fered, and in a moment there was an open outbreak with guns 
going off in every direction and the bullets spattering about us. 
Our own men behaved with perfect coolness as though such 
flurries were a natural phase of archaeological exploration, and 
were entirely ready to follow my order to remain onlookers 
unless the Arabs tried to rush the camp. Presently the squall 
passed, the Arabs scattered, most of them gathering at the 
Zawiya,^ the soldiers were spread out along all lines of approach, 
and we finished breakfast. It was not till November 5 that we 
could begin work again. 

This was the only time that we had any serious trouble with 
the workmen, but more than three months passed before I was 
able to organize them in a satisfactory manner. Little by little 
I reduced the number of clans from which the workmen were 
drawn until only the Shibei^, who are the actual owners of the 
site, were employed ; the" native habit of coming to the work 
covered with knives and pistols and guns like an ancient Scot- 
tish chieftain was abolished ; payday, instead of being three 
times a week, became a weekly function, and finally the dwly 
wi^e was reduced, without a murmur on the part of the Arabs, 
to 7J piastres (twenty-five cents). This last idea was the most 
unpleasing to the sheikhs, who at first thought their takings 
from the workmen would be lessened, but when I pointed out 
that if they took half as much from each man, and I employed 
many more men, their gain would not he materially decreased, 
and that furthermore, they would, through this increase in the 
number of workmen, enlai^ their inSuence, they cheerfully 
acquiesced. During the last three months of the work every- 
thing connected with the laborers went smoothly ; this was in 
no small degree due to the intelligence of the Mudir, Hadj 
Saouan Effendi (Plate LIV). 

There are two local conditions which will probably always 
cause us more or less annoyance. One is the existence of innu- 
merable blood feuds among the various clans ; the other is the 
jealousy of the Arabs who live at a distance and do not share 

1 Zawiya is the Arabic term for the bouse wliere Ibe local bead of a, religious 
sect lives. All the Arabs at Cyrene belong to the Sennasi sect (Plate LXXX). 
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the money which we pour into Cyrene in a silver stream, for 
which the natives, whose uses for water are few and who are 
desperately poor, would willingly barter even the sparkling 
Fountain. 

Finding that the terrace where we had begun would some day 
have to be carefully excavated, I left only about half the men 
there. These continued clearing a strip straight east across the 
terrace to the foot of the slope which leads to the upper portion 
of the Acropolis. It may be thought that I was unwise to em- 
ploy any men and spend time here after it became clear that 
the remains were of the Hellenistic epoch and not of any great 
interest. My reasons for doing so were that it was a good 
opportunity to train the force where mistakes or breakages would 
be of little consequence, and also as we were beginning a work 
that will last for a long time, it seemed to me better to be 
thorough in our investigations and to uncover enough to get 
a reasonably clear idea of what this portion of the site contained 
(Plate L). 

The remainder of the diggers were sent to the top of the hill 
where, on the western side, certain stones, partially uncovei-ed 
and cut by the ploughshares of past seasons, and the faint out- 
line of old terraces betokened the existence of hidden buildings. 
The only difficulty in digging here was that the earth had to 
be carried a long way. We managed this by using donkeys, 
though we were forced to make a certain amount of small dumps 
near the work. These may have to be taken away later. We 
wasted but little time on trial trenches, or pits, for almost 
immediately we struck walls. For the rest of the season out 
main efforts were expended in following these and in clearing 
the rooms they enclosed. 

The plan^ (Plate LI) will show more clearly than any 
description the general outline of the buildings we uncovered. 
The wall which we first found turned out to be apparently 
the western boundary wall of this entire architectural group. 

I TbiA plan is only tentative, both because of the incompleteness of the excava- 
tion and becaose the local officers kept interfering with my use of field instru- 
ment£ for surveying and measnring nntil near the end of the season, when their 
meddlesomenesB was stopped by orders from Conatantinople ; but at that time 
the death of Mr. De Cou made it necessary to postpone mich work till the next 
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FOUNDATIONS SOUTH OF COLONNADE BUILDINGS 
(January 4, 1911) 



FOUNDATIONS SOUTH OF COLONNADE BUILDINGS 
(February 23. 1911; p. 164) 
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APSE BUILDING BEFORE EXCAVATION, LOOKING NORTHWEST 
(December 28. 1910) 



SITE OF APSE BUILDING, LOOKING NORTH 
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APSE BUILDING: NORTHWEST CORNER OF CENTRAL ROOM 
(March 27. 1911) 



APSE BUILDING: WATER CHANNEL 
:r channel passes through a diagonal Creek wall ; p. 155) 
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APSE BUILDING. LOOKING WEST 
(January 15, 1911) 



APSE BUILDING: ROOM WITH CURVED WALL 
(January 4, 1911) 
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Unfortunately no ioscription came to liglit to tell us what 
the building was, but the stamps on certain tiles suggest 
an hypothesis. The building runs east and west, facing the 
northern slope, at the foot of which is the Fountain. Thus we 
are led naturally towards that part of the hill where, owing to 
the existence of gardens, made possible by the Fountain, we 
shall have to possess our souls in patience before we can hope 
to induce the Arabs to let us dig, but where perhaps the most 
valuable results may be expected. 

The excavation of this building had not progressed far when 
the work suffered a delay of a week owing to my falling ill and 
being confined to ray tent for several days. So tar as we were 
concerned, there was no reason to discontinue the digging, but 
after a couple . of days it became perfectly clear that the local 
officials (this was during the incumbency of Hadj Said Nedjim, 
Salah el Mehdawy and the first Mudir) refused to help De Cou 
and Hoppin, to whom the management of things had been dele- 
gated, and would deal only with the head of the expedition. 
This experience threw a new light on our problems, and showed 
how the difference between the eastern and the western point 
of view might surprise us at any moment. I do not think there 
was any real desire to bother us, but Hadj Said was a man who 
ought never to have been sent as Commissioner ; he was utterly 
ignorant of the purpose or practice of archaeology. When after 
a week or more I was able to get about again, the work started 
oft without delay or friction. 

We were now in the last days of November, and the rainy 
season had commenced. For the next two months and a half 
the rain held us up about halt the time. There was, however, 
always plenty to do at the camp, and though there is no doubt 
that bad weather will each year delay us more or less, it seems 
unlikely that we shall be hampered again as much as we were 
last winter, which all the inhabitants agreed was exceptionally 
severe. And even were the following winters to be as trying 
as the last, I do not think it would be well to stop the work, 
for it is the season when workmen are easiest to obtain, and 
even in the rain much can be done in the way of bringing stat- 
ues and inscriptions to camp and in clearing tombs. It might 
possibly be worth while to consider whether, during the two 
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worst months, it would not be well to move down to Marsa 
Sousa. If permission cnn be secured for another party to dig 
there, we might join forces with them during the winter, and 
BO save whatever the Cretans of that parasitical mud village 
have not already destroyed. 

As the days drew out to weeks and the weeks mounted up to 
months, the buildings on the top of the Acropolis became clearer 
and more intelligible, but at least another year of work is 
needed before we can fully know their history or understand 
their uses. First there is the Colonnade, running east and 
west (Plate LI) ; at each end is a wing projecting north 
and consisting of various rooms, each wing having a stair- 
way. The upper portion of the eastern wing is at a higher 
level than the western wing, and of later construction, as 
is shown by the presence of much brickwork. Behind the 
Colonnade (that is, on the south side) and along each end wall 
runs a long corridor in which we found, at the western end 
and in the western arm, traces of a plaster floor. This floor is 
at a level some five feet below the foundation stones of the bases 
of the columns, and belongs evidently to an earlier age of con- 
struction (Plate LII). The painted plaster and a few coins 
suggest as a date the third century B.C. The stratification 
of the pottery, coins, and other small objects is extremely 
mixed all over this building, and this fact, viewed in connection 
with the various levels and construction of the separate rooms, 
makes it plain that the building was used through many gener- 
ations and passed through the vicissitudes that any place long 
inhabited must experience. For instance, the beautiful marble 
head dating from the fourth century B.C. (Plate XLVII ; see 
p. 162) was found only a few inches below the surface, while 
endless fragments of pottery of the third and second centuries 
B.o. came to light many feet lower down. 

Behind and opening into the corridor are a series of rooms, 
the third from the west (the " Hall ") being by far the largest 
and having a doorway divided into three parts by two columns 
(Plate LI). The floor of Room 1 is of mosaic, and of Room 2 
plaster, and both are about three feet below the surface. 
In these two rooms and in the rooms adjoining on the west, 
and across the ♦'Passage" on the south, were found a large 
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quantity of fragments of various colored marbles which had 
once formed a veneer on the walla and also probably a floor. 
In the Hall (Plate LVIII) there was only a faint trace of 
a floor at the three-foot level, and stereo (bed-rock or earth) 
■was not reached till we had dug down some ten or twelve 
feet, where we came on a few remains of earlier building and 
some fragments of early pottery. The rooms east of the Hall 
had floors at the three-foot level. A few terra cotta figurines 
found in one of these rooms make me think that this three-foot 
level probably dates from the third century B.C. 

Behind the chambers west of the Hall runs a Passage 
(see Plan, Plate LI) in which, though we dug to stereo 
about nine feet down, we found not a trace of floor though the 
earth contained many fragments of Hellenistic pottery. On 
the south side of the Passage is another series of rooms. The 
floors have vanished, hut we found a large quantity of potsherds, 
those from the lower levels being distinctly of early and local 
fabric with simple decoration of stripes and bands. Against 
the southern wall of one of these rooms, and close to the sur- 
face, was a curious arrangement of two rows of terra cotta pipes 
superposed on a similar double row. The pipes were about 
one half an inch thick and one foot high, the ends being about 
10 by 5 inches. Towards the bottom of about half of them 
was a round hole some two inches in diameter. These were 
unfortunately destroyed by shepherd boys during the progress 
of the work so that we can merely guess at their purpose, which 
may have been for heating the room (Plate LIII). 

The southern wall of these rooms is evidently the outer wall 
of the building ; some six feet below are remains of fine walls 
of large cut stone which run northward, and a few traces of the 
same walls were found in other parts of the excavation. Evi- 
dently io the comparatively early days of the city there was a 
large public building here which, with the passing of time, was 
continuously used and rebuilt to satisfy the changing conditions 
of life. 

The walls of the Colonnade were constructed of solid blocks 
set on rubble foundations ; the walls of the other rooms were 
of rather small and irregular stones, fairly well set, with occa- 
sional large blocks placed on end to give stability ; they were 
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at least partially veneered with marble (Plate LIII), The 
doorway and sills were also of large blocks. The floors, as 
pointed out above, were of mosaic or plaster, and one in the 
east wing was certainly of marble. The ceilings were of large 
terra cotta tiles. These were found in great numbers all over 
the site, but by far the larger proportion came from the rooms 
behind the Corridor, where they formed an almost unbroken 
layer just above the floors. Many (see Plate LIV) had 
merely monograms which had been stamped or scratched on 
the clay before baking ; some had Roman names, such as 
URBANI, but by far the commonest name was ZEYS, stamped 
in large letters. We know at present scarcely anything of the 
cults of Cyrene, but the frequent use of the head of Zeus 
Ammon on the coinage justifies the assumption that he was 
worshipped in the city. Were these tiles stamped with the 
name Zeus designed for a building connected in some way 
with the service of this deity? Their size and curved shape 
show that they served not only for ceiling to the rooms, but 
as roof. Since they were found directly above the floors, 
there can be little doubt that these rooms were of but one 
story. 

The small objects found in this group of buildings were not 
very numerous, and they were not of such a kind, or found in 
such layers or pockets, as to suggest the original uses of the 
rooms. The best bits were a small bronze panther and the 
marble head already mentioned. Of terra cotta there were, 
besides the tiles, two large pithoi, unfortunately broken, but' 
in situ, and many fragments of others ; a few figurines, and a 
vast quantity of potsherds, mainly of Hellenistic make, such as 
red ware with stamped decoration and black glazed ware both 
stamped and polychrome. There were also a few fragments of 
red-figured ware, many others of a simple ware which I think 
is local, and some, from the lowest levels, of the seventh and 
sixth centuries B.C. Lamps were found everywhere. In the 
Corridor and adjoining rooms were found a quantity of verte- 
brae of fish, some an inch in diameter, one shark's tooth, and 
many teeth of animals (camels?) and boars' tushes. In the 
Corridor we found also two small bronze fishhooks. A number 
of bronze coins of the Ptolemies turned up, which have not yet 
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Speaking of the necropolis, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, one of the three 
Commissioners iu charge of the Excavations at Cyrene (Bulletin, 
Vol. I, p. 250), who visited the site in 1904, says in an article in 
the new Encydojiaedia Britannica (Vol, VII, p. 705) : 

"The great spectacle which distinguishes the site of Cyrene is 
provided by its cemeteries, which for extent, variety, and preserva^ 
tion are unparalleled in the classic lands. There is one along each 
of the approaches to the main gates, but the largest and most splen- 
did lies by the Apollonian road which winds by easy curves up the 
northern buttresses of the plateau. Here the sepulchres rise in tiers 
one above the other along fully a mile of the way. The most im- 
portant have pillai-ed fa<;ades, Doric, Ionic, and even a hybrid mixture 
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of both orders. Within, they open out either into large halls, leading 
one out of another with graves in recesses and pit* in the floor ; or 
into rock corridors lined with loculi, disposed one above another like 
pigeon holes. 

" Several tombs are inscribed, and on some external paintings are 
still faintly visible. The commonest type of grave is a simple pit 
covered by a gabled lid. These occur by hundreds. But not all the 
sepulchres are rock-cut : altar tombs and other forms of heroa are 
found built upon plinths of rock. All visible tombs have long ago 
been violated, but it ia probable that there are others still virgin 
under the talus of the hill-side. To discover these and determine 
the topography of the city, excavation is urgently needed." 
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been cleaned. The general character of these remains aug^esta 
that the building had once been used as a market or storehouse. 

On the southern aide of the projecting west wing is a stair- 
way (Plate LV) leading to a lower level into which we 
dug, finding only quantities of potsherds. This western wall 
of the west wing runs a long way north toward the edge of 
the hill ; certainly its northern projection formed one side of a 
roadway approaching from this direction, which perhaps led to 
the stairs (Plate LVI). On the south side of the stairs and 
adjoining the western arm of the Corridor are four small rooms 
which were In rather worse condition than the others, possibly 
because the bill begins to fall away jnat here. 

The western wing (Plate LVII), disregarding acme interior 
walls I am not quite sure about, consists of a lat^e room irregu- 
larly divided by four cross-walls, two coming from each side, 
and each ending in a well-cut base formed as though for the 
support of three separate members. The floor of this room 
was of mosaic at a level which I think will prove to be the 
same as that of the Corridor. The walls are much better built 
than the average. Some of the doorways had been filled in at 
a later period with drums of columns and other fragments. In 
fact, one of the most noticeable changes that the whole of this 
building suffered in its later age was the filling up of doorways. 
Possibly rooms which had once been of public character were 
enclosed for private dwellers; the modern inhabitants dwell 
in the tombs, the only buildings occupied being the Zawiya 
and the Mudir's quarters. 

The eastern wing is not yet entirely cleared, so I shall leave 
the description of it for another occasion. It resembles the 
western wing in having a stairway and in the fact that its 
eastern wall forms the outermost wall of the building. The 
northern portion, which is at the level of the bottom of the 
stairs, had a floor of marble slabs which we have left for the 
present covered up ; they are much broken and would be en- 
tirely destroyed were they exposed while the workmen are still 
engaged on this part of the site. Next to the stairs on their 
southern side is a room lined with brick and with oval brick 
projections from the wall, which suggest that the chamber was 
built to be used in some way for fire. 
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Such is, in general, the character of these constructions, 
which, for the present, we call the Colonnade Buildings and 
which are on the summit of the Acropolis. On the south the 
ground falls off a little, and some 60 yards away we uncovered 
another building. Our attention was drawn to this by some 
large stones whose worn edges were just visible above the sur- 
face of the ground. These turned out to be a few remaining 
ortkostatoi, resting upon enormously solid foundations of large 
cut blocks. The foundations are rectangular, about 20 feet 
broad, 30 long, and 6 feet wide ; all that can be said about 
them is that they were an utter disappointment. Day after 
day passed in clearing out the interior, in which the earth was 
80 tightly packed that we often supposed we had reached virgin 
soil, but as often as we were cheered by this pleasant thought 
there would surely appear a fragment of pottery which would 
force our picks to search still deeper levels until we reached 
the true bottom, about 8 feet down. It was a pure will-o'-the- 
wisp chase, and all the potsherds together were scarcely more 
than a pocket full ; not one was of any help toward elucidating 
the history of the building (Plates LVIII, LIX). 

From the northeast corner of these foundations we dug a 
broad trench to the southwest corner of the Colonnade Build- 
ings, in the hope of getting leads for the work we must some 
day do on the slightly lower ground between the two buildings. 
Nothing came to light, however, except a few rather strangely 
built walls running east and west, which may guide us to some- 
thing good when we continue the work here. It is to be noted 
that, just as the Colonnade Buildings betrayed their presence 
by a series of terraces stretching north, so there are similar 
terraces reaching south and east from the heavy rectangular 
foundations. 

One other building was explored on the Acropolis. It is 
northwest of the Colonnade Buildings, on the northern edge 
of the hill just inside of the upper city walls (Plate LX). 
Because of the shape of one of the rooms we have called it the 
Apse Building, but its purpose is as yet an unsolved riddle. It 
consists of a rectangular front raoni, having on the east and 
west sides a smaller rectangular chamber and on the south side 
a semicircular one. As yet only the front, the curved part. 
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and the west rooms are cleared. It took many weeks to do 
this, as the bottom was from 15 to 20 feet down. The upper 
courses of the walls (Plate LXI) are wretchedly built of cut 
stone taken from other buildings. These upper courses rest 
upon several courses of drums and caps of columns, of soft 
stone, laid, like the upper part of the wails, very poorly. Just 
aa the last ^^s of the Colonnade Building rest on earlier Greek 
walls, so in the Apse Building we find the same sign of century- 
long occupation of the spot ; running from northeast to south- 
west from the west room through the front room and out 
through the apse are remains of well-constructed solid Greek 
walls approximately 18 feet below the surface. At first we 
thought these walls belonged to some temple, but further clear- 
ing of the apse revealed a covered stone water channel passing 
through one of them (Plates LXI, LXII, LXIII). 

A great quantity of pottery, and two small fragments of an 
inscription, were found in this building ; these will be numbered 
14 and 15 in the printed list ; ' another inscription (No. 18), 
half hidden, appears on one of the column drums, while on 
others various patterns have been lightly scratched. Unhap- 
pily, the shepherd boys damaged the inscription. The pottery 
was very heterogeneous both in style and in age. There was 
a great deal of ordinary stamped and polychrome Hellenistic 
ware. In the northeast corner of the apse, about 12 feet down, 
we found several bits of really fine seventh- and sixth-century 
vases ; most of them were of Corinthian type, but one or two 
showed the characteristics of the so-called Cyrenaic ware. 

Such was the work we accomplished on the top of the 
Acropolis. 

On the northwest slope of the Acropolis we made further 
and more important discoveries. Early in November an Arab 
brought to camp a basketful of interesting archaic terra cotta 
figurines. Of course he lied when asked whence they came, 
but after a few days we learned that he had dug them up in 
his garden, the westernmost of the cultivated patches which 
girdle the hill at the level of the Fountain. At the time it 
was impossible to come to any agreement with him to allow us 

' The inscriptions, pari ot which were prepared for publication by Mr. De Cou, 
will be publisbed in the American Journal of Archaeology. 
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to dig his land. The difficulty was partly due to the unwill- 
ingness of the Arabs to let us dig any of the cultivated ground, 
and partly to the stupidity of the officers then with us, who 
said that they had received orders to allow us to dig in only 
one place at a time. They carried their stupidity so far that 
I was forced to use the plainest language when they tried to 
prevent my digging a trench from both ends at the same time. 

Though at first we could make no arrangement for digging 
in the garden, the owner was made to understand that he must 
not continue his destructive looting. Knowing the feeling of 
the Arabs for their gardens, and in a large measure sympathiz- 
ing with it, I did not press the matter, but waited, and gradu- 
ally brought it about that late in the spring overtures were 
made to me by the owners. After many coffees and more talk, 
they agreed to let me liire the garden from them. The place 
is a flat strip (Plate LXIV) below a ledge of rock. There is 
not a trace of any building on it, but some large nubs of rock, 
in which are cut several small rectangular niches, project a few 
feet above the soil. The figurines are found in the earth im- 
mediately in front of these boulders. They were apparently 
thrown away there, for they are in great confusion ; curiously 
enough, they begin to appear only a few inches below the sur- 
face and continue down to stereo, forming a stratum perhaps 
3 feet deep. The work was very slow. Owing to the mass of 
figurines, their soft and fragmentary condition, resulting from 
the slight depth of covering soil, and the difficulty of getting 
•them out without injuring them, only three or four men could 
be kept at work at one time (Plate LXV), Before we closed 
the work for the season, we had secured some three thousand 
complete or nearly complete figurines and a countless mass of 
heads and other fragments. The usual height is about 8 inches, 
though there are many much smaller ; and there are fragments 
of some which must have been from 2 to 3 feet high ; two 
nearly complete figures of stone were of this height. 

Most of the figures fall into four or five types (Plate LXVI), 
each of which shows many varieties of detail. The commonest 
type is a crowned female whose familiar attributes, shown in 
different combinations, are a branch of silphium, a gazelle, a 
wreath, and a bowl. Very common also are the figures of 
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a bearded old man wearing the himation, and of a youth with a 
chlamys thrown over his shoulders. Tlie last-mentioned types 
are of the latter {tart of the fifth century B.C., while the female 
figures are of a century earlier. Besides tliese commoner types, 
we found various other figures ; among thera were a small stone 
Hercules, a small stone ram, and a group of two figures similar 
to those on Etruscan sarcophagi ; so that it is to be hoped that 
.•as the exploration of this region continues we shall find a more 
varied set of subjects. As yet only a few square feet have 
been dug, but tests made some 30 yards to either side show 
that the layer of figures is not confined to one spot, but con- 
tinues over a broad extent. Oddly enough, the only traces of 
pottery found here were very rude hand-made cups of minia- 
ture size and a few tiny glazed skyphoi about 1 inch in diameter. 

It is obvious that the archaeological importance of this find 
is great ; but of even greater significance is the fact that the 
securing of the garden shows that with tact and patience we 
may slowly obtain the right to dig in other parts of the culti- 
vated land nearer the Fountain. 

The necropolis of Cyrene, as remarked by previous explorers, 
is of great extent and most impressive, surpassing in certain 
ways those of Myra, Makri, or Xanthus. It can be roughly 
divided into two portions, the earlier one consisting of tombs 
cut on the northern face of the hilla where their long roots 
stretch out bare and gray toward the lower plateau and the 
sea (Plates LXVII-LXIX). Here, tier upon tier round the 
soft curves of the hills, rise the carved facades of the hearthless 
houses of the dead ; here, row upon row in their gray uniform 
of death, lie the silent hosts of the city asleep in their stone 
sarcophagi. Over the slopes where only the goats now pass, 
along the wadies where only the plumed oleanders nod in 
answer to the singing brook, they rest in their countless thou- 
sands. Uninvited we approach, undesired we break in upon 
thera, but if the tide of our curiosity is not to be stemmed, 
let it at least be blended with loving sympathy and not be 
merely an expression of professional eagerness. 

The later portion of the graveyard reaches over the rolling 
plains to the south (Plate LXXXI). There, lining the roads 
or placed on commanding heights, are countless mausolea, their 
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ragged walls and broken columns standing like weather-worn 
sign posts pointing this way to the new world and that way to 
the old. In every crevice of the rock there is a dark entrance, 
the empty doorway serving now only as a passage for the gray 
fox, but the dark mystery within calling the excavator with the 
8ame undeniable command with which the horizon drags on, and 
still on, the insatiable explorer. But though many hundreds 
have been lit by my candle, mine was not the first light, since . 
the incense and the torches were extinguished and the door- 
stones shut out the pleasant sun, to send the suddenly awakened 
bats fluttering to the outer day. The entire cemetery has been 
ransacked by robbers. Not a door have they left standing ; 
not a sarcophagus escaped the boring of their chisels and ham- 
mer ; but the metals and jewels they obtained are not essential 
to our purpose. They took away the pretty baubles which once 
shone against the dark-skinned veiled ladies, and they took the 
weapons that were the pride of the men, but they left much of 
interest, much of charm. 

Having found from a superficial study that the tombs still 
contain vases and figurines, inscriptions and busts, we deter- 
mined to clear a portion of the cemetery down to the bed rock. 
We chose a spot just east of the camp, and now one can see, as 
never before since the city was deserted, how the tombs and 
sarcophagi were arranged, how, as the forgetful years passed, 
tombs were re-used and how the wealth and capacity of the city 
dwindled (Plate LXX). It is plain that the chamber tombs 
cut into the rock were family burial houses ; it is not uncommon 
to find over one of the inner compartments or outside the door 
an inscription saying that the tomb is full. The fa5adeH of the 
chamber tombs are frequently of elaborate and well-cut archi- 
tectural form ; the interiors are almost always severely plain. 
The sarcophagi, on the other hand, are invariably of the most 
simple form, which leads me to think that they are of later date 
than the chamber tombs. Another point to notice is that the 
facades of the chamber tombs are often injured by rough niches, 
cut without any regard to the lines of the facade. These 
niches were, as our discoveries show, frequently used for the 
insertion of busts of the later generations who re-used the 
tombs. 
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The most frequent inscriptions are merely names of the dead, 
but a few marble stelae were found with verses of some degree 
of merit cut upon them. Busts, too, of all degrees of excel- 
lence, were broug)it to light, and quantities of little odds and 
ends. There were many terra cotta lamps of various Greek 
and Roman types, glass bottles, some very good figurines of the 
kind that Tanagra jirst made us familiar with (Plate LXIX), 
pins, strigils, and one mirror. 

As yet there has not been time to do more than roughly 
clean and sort the quantities of vase fragments ; among them 
we have found many of really fine red-figured ware, similar in 
general character to the product of the Greek potter's wheel; 
but they exhibit slight differences which lead me to believe that 
they were made in Cyrene, a city so large and wealthy that 
there can be little doubt that all the Greek arts of hand and 
mind were practised and cultivated there. Two vases of which, 
though broken, we were fortunate enough to find the essential 
portions are Pan-Athenaie amphorae of the fourth century B.C. 
It is a noteworthy point in the study of this class of vase that 
more have been found in the Cyrenaica than in any other region. 
Furthermore I believe that all the Cyrenaic examples are of 
the fourth century or later, and they are of a special outline. 
Taking these facts into consideration, it seems to me not un- 
likely that we shall be able to prove that these vases are not the 
actual prizes given to the victors of the Athenian games, but 
are copies and imitations of such prizes and represent a local 
ceramic fashion of Cyrene, somewhat as the Arretine vases 
reproduce Alexandrian metal ware. If these are the actual 
prizes, it is certainly an amazing coincidence that so many have 
been found in one region, a region, furthermore, which has 
never been carefully excavated. 

As the seasons go on we shall continue clearing more and 
more of the necropolis, for it is probably the place where we 
are most certain to find vases; very likely we may discover 
some early graves which had been overgrown and forgotten 
before the city had fallen a prey to the grave robbers. Should 
we have the good fortune to find such early graves, there is no 
doubt that we shall make interesting discoveries of pottery, for 
already bits brought us by Arabs show that the archaic potters 
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of Cyrene were as skilful as those of better known Greek 
cities. 

I have now in general terms described the regular work of 
the past season; there remains to tell of various discoveries, 
mostly of sculpture and inscriptions, which were from time to 
time made by us either as we wandered among the ruins, or as 
we made slight preliminary excavations preparatory to work 
this coming year or necessary to save some object which the 
Arab ploughs had exposed. One such object is the figure in 
high relief, and o£*ibout half life size, of the athlete, ' Anto- 
nianos, otherwise known as the Fool, the Ephesian.* We found 
this figure face down in the dirt in front of the tomb which we 
cleared to serve us as a photographic dark room. It is a figure 
of no great merit (Plate LXXI), and certainly not earlier 
than the latter half of the second century A.D. A much better 
figure is the torso of Artemis, with quiver on her back (Plate 
LXXIV). This came from the wady which runs from the 
Fountain past the Zawiya. Until we have the time and the 
facilities of a libi-ary to make a careful study of these marbles 
it would be unwise to try and date them too closely ; but the 
Artemis is obviously of good Hellenistic style. A charming 
torso of a Nereid, exhibiting, however, hardly a sign by which 
we can date it except in the most general way, was found in 
the wady east of the camp, the Wady Tabouna, or Windmill 
Wady, as we have called it from the name given by the work- 
men to a fine circular tomb at its head. An interesting point 
about this Nereid is that she was evidently carved not to stand 
separate and alone, attracting and attractive because of her 
grace and beauty, but was made to serve as an ornament for 
some building. 

There are some fifteen figures which form a class by them- 
selves (Plates LXXII-LXXIV). They are half-length, life- 
size statues of women. The earliest dates from about the third 
century B.C., the latest from some six hundred years later. 
They are peculiar in many respects. In the first place, they 
are all half length and were probably made to stand on the 
low, rectangular bases, inscribed with names, which are often 
found close beside them. Both the statues and the bases have 
been found more frequently near the built tombs of the upper 
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southern plateau than elsewhere. The pose, with the right 
arm bent across the waist and the left raised to the face, is 
repeated without change, as is also the arrangement of the 
drapery, which is drawn up over the back of the head and the 
hair. But the strangest feature of tliis drapery is that in two 
cases it is drawn across the face and held in the left hand, 
leaving only the eyes and brow visible, covering the faces 
exactly as the women at Gyrene do to-day. It is clear that 
this was a stock type of grave statue, and the fact that we 
have found no statues of men in any way resembling these 
might suggest that the female represented was not the person 
buried in the tomb but a deity. A curious technical point dis- 
proves this suggestion ; there are several examples which show 
the figure carved completely except the face, which is left as a 
perpendicular, semi-cylindrical smooth surface (Plate LXXIV). 
Did these statues represent any conventionalized goddess, the 
face would have been carved, as well as the rest of the figure. 
The fact that the faces of some of them are left smooth can 
only be explained, I think, on the theory that they were pre- 
pared as portrait statues, the likeness to be added when the 
statue was ordered; and furthermore the faces must have been 
painted, for the unbroken vertical surface would render the 
carving of the features impossible. 

The headless marble female figure (Plate LXXV) was found 
close to a large tomb (?) which we hope to excavate next year. 
The statue is about 6 feet high, and the similarity in feeling 
to the Nike of Samothrace is striking. There is the same mag- 
nificent flux and flow of life, the same grandness of design, the 
same mastery of execution that enabled the sculptor to repre- 
sent a splendid large body which is neither clumsy nor dumpy 
and which, though heavily draped, is neither hidden nor swad- 
dled by the garments that take life from and flutter around 
the pulsing shape within. 

Four other fine semi-colossal statues of women, dating from 
the third century B.C., were found in an enclosure outside the 
walls (Plate LXXVI), on the far side of the wady which 
protects the southern side of the Acropolis. One of these is a 
seated figure, which came from the upper terrace of the enclosure 
(Plate LXXVI). Unfortunately the head is gone and she 
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carries no attributes; that she represents a deity can, how- 
ever, scarcely be doubted, for in the earth immediately below, 
her chair we found several terra-eotta figurines evidently rep- 
resenting the same being. These figurines are of the sixth, 
century B.C. and show that some form of worship had been 
established at this spot outside the walls in the early days of 
the city's life. This fact has a strong bearing on our future 
vork and shows that we need not be too disappointed if we. 
are unable for the present to excavate the gardens. The 
smallest of the other three figures was found close by the 
seated one, while the remaining two had fallen over the retain- 
ing wall which holds up tlie terrace where the others stood. 
Their heads, made of separate blocks of marble, may yet be 
found, for the condition of the statues implies that they were 
never much maltreated. Even without their heads they are 
splendid in their elegance and self-restraint. The sculptor 
who made them is forgotten, the religion that drove his chisel 
has vanished as a wind over the sea, hut these figures rise 
before us to stir our tired bodies and our jaded senses with 
the reminder of a great valor which has gone from the world 
(Plate LXXVIl). 

Among the graves east of the camp we found several busts 
of various sizes, most of them of no artistic value whatever. 
One, however, of life size, is a strong bit of work of the first 
century A.D. (Plate LXXVIII). Though not refined in treat- 
ment, it shows a pleasing simplicity and strength. The easy, 
natural pose of the head, the growth of the hair on the cheek, 
the mobile lip and nostril, and above all the slightly furrowed 
brow make a portrait which possesses distinction. 

Last of the pieces which I desire to speak of here (though 
there are several other statues and reliefs) is the head of 
Athena, which, as I have said above, was found in the Colon- 
nade Building (Plates XLVII, LXXIX). Fortunate is the 
excavator who can add to the world's store of beauty an object 
such as this, from the best period of Greek sculpture. The 
goddess wears the Corinthian helmet pushed hack on her head, 
leaving a diadem of heavy hair rippling across her broad, serene 
brow and gathered behind in a simple, massive braid that falls 
on the nape of her neck. Very striking is the contrast of the 
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strong, unrufBed curve of the helmet above the lovely face. 
The head bends slightly to the left, like a dower on its stem. 
The eyes are clear, straight-looking, gentle ; the cheeks full, 
above the vigorous chin ; the mouth sensitive as the dew on 
the grass, but strong and jirm as one of Nature's laws. A 
great individual master was he who carved this face, which 
looks at us across the ages of vanished time with the tranquillity 
of perfectly accomplished beauty. 

With such things as this to discover, things to keep alive 
the fires of hope and give vigor to the pallid enthusiams of 
young students, it would be a sin if the Institute should ever 
allow any tragedies or difBculties to stop the work which has 
been begun from being carried to its due conclusion. 

KicuARD Norton. 

Seplem&era, 1911. 
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VASES AND VASE FRAGMENTS FOUND AT GYRENE 



The lack of proper facilities at the site for cleaning, sorting, 
and classifying the material has made it impossible to present 
at this time a complete and comprehensive report on the vases 
found at Gyrene. The vase fragments found at the excava- 
tion, however, have been numerous enough to justify a series of 
generalizations which will probably be fully corroborated as the 
work continues. It seems likely that we are now in posses- 
sion of specimens of all the varieties of pottery to be found at 
Gyrene, unless the discovery of the Pre-Cyrenaie city reveals 
the presence of an early, Libyan ware, which so far has not 
been forthcoming. 

During the months of March and April the excavations on 
the Acropolis were conducted at deeper levels than those here- 
tofore explored, and the preponderance of local Geometric 
ware, noted in the preceding Report, was marked in the 
lowest levels. In the central room of the " apse building " 
a large amphora of this ware was recovered, in fragments, 
and its characteristics could be more easily studied than in the 
case of isolated fragments. The technique is uniformly poor 
and the decoration applied with the firing at a very low tem- 
perature, since the color is extremely friable and, in fact, washes 
ofiE in water. This ware is so common throughout the lowest 
levels that it is probably a local product. 

Stamped ware is also common at the four- and the ten-foot 
levels and as a characteristic local mark shows the silphium 
plant more or less conventionalized, usually stamped four times 
as a single motive around the centre of the vase ; this variety 
seems to have been confined to shallow bowls with a low foot. 

The amount of fragments brought into camp by Arabs 
(provenience unknown) increased enormously during the last 
half of the season. Sherds of every kind found at the excava- 
tions are represented among them, but especially noteworthy 
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is a lai^ number of fragments of Airetine ware, including 
twenty-six fragments containing parts of signatures. The 
source of these fragments, which undoubtedly all come from 
the same site, will probably be discovered during the next 
campaign and systematically explored.* Also we may mention 
several sherds of the ware ordinarily designated as " Cyrenaic." 
No fragment of this ware with a definite figured subject has 
yet come to light, but the salient features, such as a white 
slip, pomegranate and lotus chain, applied purple color, are 
all present. The few fragments of this style yielded by the 
excavation proper all come from the lowest levels. 

A fragment of the neck of a Proto-Corinthian oinochoe of 
the usual shape, long neck and conical body, was also brought 
in by Arabs. 

So far the evidence seems to warrant the following assump- 
tions : after the foundation of the city, Proto-Corinthian, Co- 
rinthian, and Rhodian wares were imported, and the real 
Cyrenaic probably followed suit as a local industry. It is, of 
coui-se, possible that all the vases were of local manufacture, 
but considering that so far only one unmistakable local variety 
has been found, and that the various sherds belonging to the 
Proto-Corinthian, Corinthian, Rhodian, Attic black-and-red 
figured all display the identical characteristics of such ware 
found elsewhere, it is easier to believe them to be foreign im- 
portations. Whether the red-figured ware made in the fourth 
century at Cyrene was imported or of local manufacture cannot 
as yet be determined. 

Joseph Clark Hoppin. 

' From a Btodif of these fragmentii aud slgnatates I feel ver? sure that besides 
Importing the tme Airetine ware the potters of Cyrene made rases of the same 
type and of almoflt equal beantjr. — R. N. 
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OBJECTS OF TERRA COTTA FOUND AT CYRENE 



During the past season a few entire terra cotta figurines 
and numerous fragments were discovered in the tombs to the 
east of the house, and on the Acropolis. The majority of these 
are of a good Greek period. Of those from the tombs the most 
important represents a female figure, perhaps Pandora, seated 
on a box with a gable-shaped cover. Another example of this 
same type, also from the Cyrenaica, is in the Louvre. Also 
from the tombs is a small figure of Psyche (height .095 m.); 
a bull's head (h. .14 m.); 2 jointed dolls; a bas-relief of a 
horse's head ; several astragali ; a nude leg with clasped orna- 
ment above the knee (h. .12 m.); and several fragments of a 
goose. 

On the Acropolis were found : one draped female figure 
(h. .107 m.), archaic, with arms hanging straight down at 
sides; a Hellenistic head, characterizing an elderly woman, 
but with portrait features (b. .041 m.); one Cupid on a dol- 
phin (h. .105 ra.) ; a bead of Athena with crested helmet 
(h. .13 m.). 

A complete enumeration of the figurines mentioned on p. 156 
of the director's report is impossible at present. The following 
is a brief sketch of the principal types. The numbers in pa- 
renthesis represent the quantity of each type found in the first 
765 purchased from the Arabs, and show approximately the 
proportion of types in the entire find. 

■ Youth, either nude, or with chlamys over shoulders and hang- 
ing at sides (170). 

Male, entirely draped figures, some bearded (128). 

Female figures, in chiton, holding sllphium in either right or 
left hand, which is raised, and wreath in other hand hanging 
at side. Standing figure, with left leg slightly bent and show- 
ing through garment (119). 
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Female figures, similar to above, but with silphium in lowered 
hand, and bowl in raised hand (60). 

Female figures, similar to above, with silphium in raised 
hand, and stag at feet, with the other hand resting on its 
head (32). 

Female figures, similar to above, but with small stag clasped 
in msed arm, and silphium in lowered hand (7). 

All the figures of the six types just mentioned are from 
.14 to .18 m. in height. 

Female figures of same type as above, but smaller (cir. .10 m.) 
and of poorer workmanship and little detail (64). 

Female figures, small. Entire figure including arms wrapped 
tightly in chiton (5); h. eir. .077. — .08 m. 

Heads, broken from bodies of above types (180). 

Many of the figurines enumerated above have archaic features, 
others are as late as the fourth or third centuries B.C. 

Among the terra cotta finds should also be enumerated 77 of 
the so-called loom weights, either round and flat or pyramidal 
in shape. Both types are perforated, the round weights usu- 
ally with two holes, the others with only one. 

About 125 terra cotta lamps were found, either entire or 
fragmentary, and mainly of a Greek period. The Greek lamps 
are of three types : those with stirrup- shaped handle, with 
small horn on side and closed top, and with open top. Several 
of the later Roman type have figures in relief. 

Not many coins were found. They were all of bronze and 
badly corroded and will require careful cleaning. During the 
winter quite a large number of better preserved coins of bronze 
and silver were purchased from Arabs. Their provenience is 
of course unknown, but must in the majority of cases be local. 

Mention should also be made of the large number of pin 
heads found in the tombs. They are made of glass paste, and 
were originally gilded. They are all bored on one side for the 
insertion of a bronze pin, and five specimens were found with 
the bronze pin attached. In one tomb alone several hundred 
pin heads were found. 

Chables Densmore CuBTia. 
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MEDICAL WORK AT CYRENE, 1910-1911 



As Medical Officer to the Expedition in charge of the exca- 
vations at Cyrene for the first campaign I have the honor to 
submit the following Rdport.' 

The health o£ the members of the party was generally excel- 
lent and gave very little cause for anxiety. Nevertheless, 
the accidents and other ailments which befell some of us, 
though fortunately not serious, showed that it will be a wise 
precaution to have the services of a doctor each season. In 
the fatal disaster which, to our deep and lasting sorrow, befell 
Mr. De Cou, there was unfortunately no question of applying 
medical aid ; the murderers had done their work too thoroughly. 

In addition to the care of the health of my colleagues my 
duties included rendering medical and surgical aid to our 
workmen, and it was thought desirable also to treat any other 
natives who applied for help. Such treatment had to be gen- 
erally of a simple character, analogous to that of the Casualty 
Department of a general hospital, and subject to the same dis- 
advantages often enhanced by the difficulty of language, the 
condition of the dwellings, and complete ignorance of the 
most elementary hygiene on the part of the natives, and indif- 
ference to it. Anything of the nature of in-patient work was 
out of the question ; the local officials deemed it wiser that so 
far as possible visits to sick persons in their native dwellinga 
should be avoided, so that, with a few exceptions in urgent 
cases, all patients were seen at the Camp. 

We planned at first to receive from natives asking for treat- 
ment a small gift in lieu of a fee, but soon found this imprac- 
ticable owing to the poverty of the country. It was more 

' The Expedition was fortunate in having as its Medical OfBcer a man of 
broad and thorough tmiuing. Dr. Sladden has a degree in Arts as well as In 
Medicine from the University of OicEord ; he had worked also in St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, Irfindon. 
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politic to abandon such a scheme rather than refuse to see the 
patients, for their good-will and friendliness were of chief im- 
portance to us. 

There ia little doubt that the local people appreciated the 
means of obtaining medical aid. They were a little slow to 
grasp the limitations of one's power to heal, but were never 
troublesome on that account ; if disappointed, they kindly 
ascribed to the will of Allah any failure to cure. But the 
strongest faith was shown by one who on the death of his 
father came to ask for his resurrection. My regret at being 
unable to help him in his trouble was tinged with pardonable 
pride at receiving such an unique request. Throughout the 
season there was much that was interesting both from tlie pro- 
fessional and from the scientific and the anthropological points 
of view, though probably nothing entirely novel was seen. 

The first " consulting-room " was the roadside, an arrange- 
ment admirably suited to the natives, who delighted in crowd- 
ing around to see the fun, but not convenient from a surgeon's 
point of view. After a few weeks the Camp being put in 
order, a tent was set aside for use as a sui^ery, and did duty 
throughout the winter. In the spring this was abandoned in 
favor of a large and well-lit tomb which, despite its old asso- 
ciations, proved more convenient in every way, and should 
serve for the same purpose next season. It is a pleasure to 
mention here the useful help given frequently and with great 
willingness and intelligence in the surgery by George Morgan, 
one of the servants who accompanied the expedition. At one 
time when I was partially disabled this alone enabled me to 
carry on the daily work in the surgery without interruption. 

Previous medical reports on the district are few in number, 
and those travellers who have made any such notes have dealt 
chiefly with the coast towns of Bengazi, Derna, and Bomba 
and their environs. Apparently no modern medical man has 
ever before had the opportunity of settling for several months 
at an inland point of the Cyrenaica, such as Cyrene. On the 
other hand, my opportunities of investigating the hygienic 
conditions of the coast towns were scanty ; for literature deal- 
ing with these very complete references can be found in Hilde- 
brand's voluminous book on the Cyrenaica (Carl Georgi, Bonn, 
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1903). In the report of the Jewish CommiBsion appointed in 

1908 to travel through the Cyrenaica, a short medical topog- 
raphy by Dr. Eder is included. I had no opportunities of 
observing the Jews of the coast towns, and inland there are 
but few Jews, but Dr. Eder's notes on the Arabs and their 
prevalent diseases are substantially in agreement with my own 
experience. His military medical informants at Derna and 
Tripoli appear to have been singularly optimistic with regard 
to the health of their soldiers ; at Derna there was said to have 
been no disease among the troops for a year. My experience 
with the men stationed at Cyrene was, that diarrhoea and 
dysentery were both prevalent among them, while quite the 
usual proportion of victims sufEered from syphilis. The sol- 
diers, however, were foreigners to the country and the condi- 
tions of their feeding and housing were very bad. 

At Cyrene during the period of our stay, from October to 
May, the temperature was never tropical and at times was 
cold ; in February on two days there was a slight fall of snow, 
and cold heavy rains were frequent in December and January. 
The coolness of the climate during our stay came rather as a 
surprise to many of us ; it is probably determined by the 
height of Cyrene above sea level (1800-2000 feet), by the 
formation of the country in wide plateaus and terraced bills, 
facing due north, by tlie proximity of the Mediterranean and 
the consequent trend of the winds. 

The prevailing winds are from the north and northwest and 
certainly tend to malie the climate cool. By contrast, when 
the " Gibli " or south wind blows, a type of sciroceo intensely 
hot and suffocating, charged with fine dust from the desert, 
one realizes the benefit of the prevailing north wind. 

Except at the height of the rainy season (December and 
January) there is no standing water to be seen in the district, 
and by the end of April most of the wadies are dry. But a few 
springs, and notably the fountain of Apollo at Cyrene, flow 
constantly throughout the year ; and bearing in mind the heavy 
rainfall of the winter months, we can see that with a compre- 
hensive scheme of conservation the country could be made to 
supply water in quantity sufficient for a far larger population 
than is at present found there. Under present conditions the 
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water supply, after irrigating a few acres of garden, is allowed 
to trickle dowD the hills to waste. 

I saw no mosquitoes at Cyrene, but would not undertake, on 
seven mouths' experience, to say there are Qoue. Likewise 
I found no evidence of malaria, and this agrees with the obser- 
vations of others, who have found malaria only on the coast, 
at Derna and Bomba. 

The inhabitants are mainly Bedouin Arabs; there are a few 
Cretans near Cyrene at Marsa Sousa, the nearest coast settle- 
ment, and a sprinkling of negroes from the Sudan. All are 
Moslems, of varying degrees of strictness. 

They are not a clean people, partly no doubt owing to local 
circumstances, but partly from their Oriental acquiescence in 
things as they are. The local soap is poor in quality and often 
hard to obtain ; a great boon to the people, if they would use 
it, would be a cheap and readily available supply of good soap. 

There are no doctors and no drugs. A few of the old men, 
generally in their dotage, acquire a reputation as healera, and 
practise principally the use of cautery and the seton on patients, 
who seem to realize the futility of these methods, but who bow 
to tradition and public opinion. 

The cauterization is performed by means of a piece of metal 
heated in a brazier and applied to the skin for a couple of 
seconds. No special form of instrument is used and the area 
cauterized varies. No dressing or cover is applied subsequently, 
I have seen patients with scars following this treatment for 
cough and bronchitis, for abdominal pain, and for joint pains, 
and one notable case of sciatica where the leg had been lightly 
cauterized with a metal disc about half an inch in diameter, at 
intervals of two inches from the buttock down the posterior 
aspect of the leg to the ankle. The operation had been skil- 
fully done, but apparently without any benefit to the patient. 

The seton is a very common mode of treatment. A coarse 
linen or cotton thread, generally dyed blue, is passed under the 
skin surface within the subcutaneous tissue for about an inch, 
then out again, and the two free ends loosely tied. A large 
sewing needle is used for the purpose, and no attempt to clean 
or prepare the skin first is made. Consequently some suppura- 
tion invariably occurs, but is rarely very serious in its extent. 
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The site of application of the seton is generally at the seat of 
pain, such as the epigastrium in dyspepsia. Frequently oph- 
thalmia of all kinds is treated by insertion of a setou to the 
outer side of the orbit of the affected eye ; corneal ulcers and 
opacities, and cataract, are also treated thus, or by an alternative 
method of passing the setons through the auricle of the corre- 
sponding ear. Amongst other cases seen where the seton had 
been applied were : a boy with curvature of the spine, with 
setona applied over the curve; a woman with ventral hernia, 
another with chronic tympanitic abdomen, and a man with a 
tapeworm, all liberally stitched as to their abdominal walls. 
A phthisical patient had similar stitches at each apex in front, 
whilst one with acute rheumatism carried them in each wrist. 

Occasionally open wounds are dressed with leaves ; more 
often a dirty rag, or nothing, suffices, and the condition of large 
chronic ulcerating surfaces or wounds under such treatment 
defies description. Nevertheless in many cases healing does 
ultimately occur. 

I saw one of these native healers treating an abscess by mur- 
muring prayers and then spitting on it ; later the same patient 
came to sample modern methods which in a few days gave 
more satisfactory results. The use of written charms carried 
on the person is quite common, and several of these were shown 
to me, generally consisting of passages from the Koran. 

The people are ignorant of nearly all Western medical lore, 
though rumors of it have reached them, and any traveller pass- 
ing through the country is soon besieged by patients. They 
know of Jennerian vaccination, and I had several requests for 
this preventive measure from Arabs going to a neighboring 
district where smallpox was prevalent. 

The natives have a systematic method of treating fractured 
limbs which has quite a rational basis. They apply splints 
made from bark and softened in water, shaping them to the 
limb. The splints are left on for as many days as the patient 
has years to his credit, so that on a boy of fourteen the splint 
remains for a fortnight, while on a old man of seventy, pre- 
sumably it would be kept on for ten weeks. Their skill in 
applying splints was impressed upon rae by the case of a man 
suffering from a compound fracture of the upper arm, the result 
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of a ballet wound. Inflicted a month before, tbe wounds had 
never been dressed, ^ut the whole upper arm, wrapped in rags, 
had been very neatly cased in with strong bark, and windows 
cut in the splints to relieve the pressure on the wounds. Ow- 
ing to suppuration no attempt at union of the broken frag- 
ments had occurred, but had the fracture not been compound 
there is little doubt that the excellent setting would have in- 
sured good union. 

A practical and quite up-to>date remedy for headache, which 
I witnessed on one occasion, was a form of massage of the scalp. 
This was carried on briskly for about ten minutes, and then the 
masseur concluded operations by giving a vigorous twitch to 
the root of the patient's nose. The local cure for jaundice con- 
sists of three shallow incisions made vertically in thfi forehead. 

Besides the setoa and the cautery, very commonly used as a 
remedy for localized pain, there is a favorite practice o£ pig- 
menting the painful area by a tattooing process. Although I 
did not see the actual method of application, nor the material 
used, I was informed that the skin was pricked with a needle 
and the pigment, producing a deep blue color, firmly rubbed 
in. The favorite patterns were circles, and short lines in series 
crossed by longer ones, and many variations of these designs. 
Several cases of pain in the knee had been marked thus, and I 
saw also a case of mitral disease where the left breast had been 
tattooed. Tattooing for purposes of ornamentation and tribal 
distinction is, of course, quite common, as also is the custom of 
slitting the nostrils of infants. 

As an instance of local superstition in matters of health, an 
old Arab consulted me for abdominal pain which he said had 
been laid upon him some months previously by the curse of 
some infidel unknown. He believed that the effect of the 
curse could only be removed by an infidel doctor of the same 
faith as the offender, who, he thought, wa« either a Jew or a 
Christian ; so, hearing of the presence of a " Nazrani " doctor 
in the district, he came to try his luck. He went away with 
his faith cure supplemented by a strong dose of castor oil, and 
no more was heard of him. 

In the course of seven months 721 patients applied for treat- 
ment, making in all 1229 visits. The cost of drugs and dress- 
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ings, together with a margin for depreciation of instruments, 
works out at five-pence (ten cents) per patient, or three-pence 
per visit. It goes without saying that treatment was neces- 
sarily simple in character, and that a good proportion of the 
cases were trivial only. 

A detailed analysis of the cases seen is not of special value, 
but an outline of the trend of disease among the Arabs of 
Cyrene may be of interest. Their commonest diseases are 
ophthalmia and its sequelae ; syphilis in many forms and all 
its stages ; and tuberculosis, also in many forms. One must 
also record a large number of cases of impetigo, many very 
chronic, and of skin complaints arising from the attacks of 
parasites conveniently classed as macroscopic. 

The commonest conjunctivitis seen was the contagious form 
trachoma, but slight muco-purulent conjunctivitis was by no 
means uncommon, and all forms were much aggravated by lack 
of cleanliness. The purulent eyelids of an infant might often 
be'seen covered with flies, while neither child nor mother made 
the slightest attempt to brush them away. As one might ex- 
pect, many cases of long -continued and severe conjunctivitis 
lead on to such sequelae as corneal ulcer, nebulae, general 
opacity of the cornea, anterior staphyloma, anterior polar cata- 
ract, general shrinking of the eyeball, or complete loss of 
vision; and examples of all these were seen. Squint was also 
very common, especially inwards and upwards. Several exam- 
ples of pterygium were seen, &nd also senile cataracts. Very 
few cases of iritis, and none of glaucoma, appeared, and myopia 
was very rare. 

Of thirty cases diagnosed as syphilitic the greater number 
were either late secondary or tertiary. Gummatous ulcers were 
common, while five perforated ulcerated palates were seen. In 
a remarkable case of advanced syphilitic rhinitis, the whole of 
the nose and central part of the face had sloughed away, so 
. that one looked directly on to the posterior wall of the pharynx. 
Very few eases of primary syphilis came up for treatment, illus- 
trating the marked dislike in the Arab mind to exposing a part 
of whose function he is ready to talk in the freest language to 
his friends. For similar reasons one had no opportunity of 
gynecological or obstetric practice, though probably in cases 
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of urgency the local Arabs would not hesitate to call a physi- 
cian to the aid of their women, 

Tuberculosis appeared in many forms. Thirty-six certain 
cases were seen and many other probable ones. Ten cases of 
phthisis were seen, eight of which were in male adults. Six 
tuberculous joints, four of these being in children, were seen, 
but these included no case of hip disease, nor were any cases of 
old hip trouble seen. Tuberculous lesions of bones were found 
in eight patients of various ages. Tubercle in the cervical 
glands was only found in a few instances, a much commoner 
cause of enlargement of these and neighboring glands being 
found in head-lice. I saw six children whom I considered to 
have tuberculosis in the abdominal cavity, and one young adult. 
The causes of the distribution of tubercle in the body are still 
a matter for discussion, and generalizations should only be 
made on the basis of many hundreds of cases. At Cyrene the 
housing is extremely bad, and nourishment scanty in many 
families. Milk of both cows and goats is a staple of diet ; 
meat is only an occasional luxury in most households. In this 
connection it should be noticed that as the result of a more 
liberal diet following several months' receipt of good wages 
from the Expedition, our natives seemed decidedly to improve 
in condition and to have greater vitality and energy. 

Amongst other ailments which came to my notice there 
were, on the medical side, two cases of acute rheumatic fever, 
two diabetics, rheumatoid arthritis, rickets, and a ease of puer- 
peral septicaemia first seen when in extrnmis and showing a well- 
marked purpura. A few cases with old mitral lesions presented 
themselves, but on the whole there seemed very little cardiac 
disease. Intestinal parasites are said to be common. I can 
vouch for several tapeworms (^Taenia solium), which the 
natives seem to regard almost as necessarily associated with 
their lives. Since there is a certain amount of intercourse 
with Egypt, one would expect to see the bilharzia parasite 
occasionally, but no examples of haematuria came to my notice. 
The tropical diseases of the text-books were conspicuous by 
their absence, 

On the surgical side a few notes of other diseases seen or 
not seen may be interesting. Six undoubted malignant growths 
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were met with, and others probably carcinomatous. A large 
lymphadecoma of the cervical glands was seen in a m&n at 
Derna. One patient had a thyrogloasal cyst with which he 
refused to part, while in my last few days at Cyrene another 
patient with a large lipoma at the back of the neck was equally 
anxious to he rid of it. 

An interesting case of wrist-drop following a bullet wound 
at the shoulder was shown to me ; the wound had healed, the 
bullet having entered above the right clavicle in its outer 
half, and emerged above the spine of the scapula. Except 
for the musculo-spiral nerve paralysis no other lesion was 
present. Other bullet wounds served to remind one of the 
character of the country we were in. 

Hernias were infrequent, I saw only one case of inguinal 
hernia, in an infant. Two umbilical hernias and one ventral 
in an old woman, situated two inches above the umbilicus, 
completed my total of four. It would be interesting to de- 
termine whether the congenital liability to rupture is less in 
the Arab, or whether his mode of living and working render 
him less liable to this weakness. No " acute abdomens " were 
seen, and only one case suggesting appendicitis. 

Varicose veins and varicocele were rarely met with, but pos- 
sibly the tatter would be found if one had more opportunities 
of examining for it. In a man seen at Marsa Sousa there was 
extreme talipes equino-varus, while in the hands there was a 
symmetrical deformity, all the fingers and both thumbs having 
only half of the first phalanx present, the remainder of each 
digit having apparently been removed at some time. The con- 
dition was stated to have existed from birth and was possibly 
an example of amputation in utero by amniotic adhesions. 

It is a pleasure to record these experiences shared with com- 
panions so congenial as my American friends, and did other 
considerations permit it I would gladly accompany them for 
another season's work. That not being possible, I take this 
opportunity of acknowledging the invariable kindness and 
good fellowship which I received from all and expressing my 
heartfelt hopes for continued and increasing success to the 
Expedition during the coming years. 

Arthue. F. S. Sladdbn. 
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Handbooks of Archaeology and 
Antiquities 

Edited by PERCY GARDNER and FRANCIS W. KELSEY 

A Grammar of Greek Art 



A stimulating and comprehensive discussion of Gre 
dress, drapery, sculpli 
ture and history. 

"This book is to be strongly recommended to teachers, ai 
marks the path by which the subject of Greek art may be made 
preheosible to stadents." — Classita/ fVeikly, 

Cloth, $1.75; postpaid, ti. 



painting, pointing out their relation to liteta- 
it clearly 



Greek Architecture 



Professor Marquan 
from the materials of cc 

of the buildings of Giei 
dred illustrations assist ' 



Greek Sculpture 



:holarly volume, passes 
1 forms and decorations 
Nearly four hun- 
ir understanding of the subject. 
Cloth, tz.zs: postpaid, $2.45. 



A comprehensive outline of our present knowledge of Greek sculpture, 
distinguishing the diHerent schools and periods, and showing the develop- 
ment of each. This volume, fully illustrated, (ills an important gap and is 
widely used as a text-book, 

Clolh, $2.50; postpaid, $2.67. 

Greek Constitutional History 

By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., Late Lecturer in Hertford Col- 
lege and Biasenose College, Oxford. 

Most authors in writing of Greek History emphasize the structure of 
the constitutions ; Mr. Greenidge lays particular stress upon the workings 
of these constitutions. With this purpose ever in view, he treats of the 
development of Greek public law, distinguishing the different types of states 
as they appear. 

CUith, $I.zj; postpaid, $1.3^. 

Greek and Roman Coins 



All the information needed by the beginner in numismatics or for 
ordinary reference, is here presented. The condensation necessary to bring 
the material within the siw of the present volume has in no way interfered 
with its clearness or readableness. 

Cloth, t2S5: postpaid, $2.38. 
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